This  booklet  is  part  of  a 
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Introduction 

This  booklet  is  designed  to 
help  you  understand  the 
problem  of  wife  abuse: 

•  how  and  why  it  happens 

•  what  happens  to  people  in 
abusive  relationships 

•  how  society  may  be 
contributing  to  the  problem 
You  may  want  to  understand 

the  problem  because  it  is 
affecting  you  personally,  or 
someone  close  to  you. 
or 

You  may  want  to  understand 
the  problem  so  that  you  can 
take  action  in  your  community 
to  change  attitudes  and  help 
those  suffering  from  abuse. 

When  you  feel  ready  to  take 
some  action,  you  will  find  the 
second  booklet  in  this  series 
helpful.  It  is  entitled  Breaking 
the  Pattern:  how  Alberta 
Communities  Can  help. 

The  third  booklet,  Breaking 
the  Pattern:  Resource  Booklet 
will  help  you  to  know  what 
resources  are  available  in 
Alberta  to  assist  persons  in 
abusive  situations  and  persons 
who  wish  to  take  action  in  their 
communities. 


Mote:  This  booklet  deals 
exclusively  with  wife  abuse. 
The  term  wife  is  used  to  mean 
any  woman  who  is,  or  has 
been,  living  with  a  man  in  an 
intimate  relationship,  whether 
married  or  not.  Each  type  of 
family  violence  has  its  own 
unique  dynamics.  For  informa- 
tion about  husband  abuse, 
child  abuse  and  elder  abuse, 
please  contact  the  Office  for 
the  Prevention  of  Family 
Violence. 
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A.  PROFILE  OF  A 
VIOLENT  RELATIOINSHIF 

If  we're  going  to  help  those 
in  violent  relationships,  we 
need  to  understand  their  situa- 
tions. But  sometimes  we  shy 
away  from  stories  of  violence 
between  husband  and  wife, 
because  the  stories  may  seem 
so  extreme,  or  so  shocking,  or 
so  far  from  our  own  experi- 
ence. It  may  be  hard  to  imag- 
ine how  a  loving  relationship 
could  deteriorate  to  the  point 
of  violence. 

And  yet,  as  we  come  to 
understand  abusive  relation- 
ships, we  may  see  that  the 
sources  of  violence  are  not  so 
far  from  any  of  us.  Violent  inci- 
dents do  not  occur  in  a 
vacuum.  Though  each  abusive 
relationship  is  unique,  common 
patterns  do  occur. 

The  following  example  is  a 
composite  of  many  stories.  We 
tell  this  story  to  illustrate  how  a 
violent  relationship  can 
happen: 


1.  Courtship 

She  could  be  a  teenager  in 
an  oppressive  home  situation, 
or  an  independent  woman 
developing  a  career. 

She  may  be  attracted  to  him 
because  he  seems  strong, 
exciting  or  romantic.  He  may 
be  attracted  to  her  because  she 
seems  fragile  and  in  need  of 
protection,  or  because  she 
seems  glamorous  and  indepen- 
dent. They  probably  have  a 
strong  sexual  attraction. 

He  may  be  jealous  or  posses- 
sive of  her.  She  may  find  this 
flattering,  believing  his  jealousy 
is  a  sign  he  really  loves  her. 

Though  either  or  both  of 
them  may  appear  confident,  it's 
likely  that  inside  they  are 
unsure  of  themselves.  They 
may  have  low  self-esteem. 
Either  or  both  of  them  may 
have  experienced  violence  as  a 
child.  Almost  certainly,  being 
together  makes  them  feel 
good. 
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2.  Commitment 

At  some  point,  they  become 
a  "couple."  Whether  legally 
married  or  living  together,  they 
take  on  the  traditional  roles  of 
wife  and  husband. 

He  expects  her  to  be  "a  good 
wife"  who  accommodates  his 
needs  and  cares  for  him.  She 
wants  to  be  "a  good  wife"  -  one 
who  pleases  her  husband. 
Though  she  may  be  assertive  in 
other  situations,  in  her  relation- 
ship with  him  she  slips  into  a 
more  passive  role,  perhaps 
appreciating  that  she  now  has 
someone  who  cares  about  her. 
They  both  believe,  though  they 
may  not  be  aware  of  it,  that  the 
wife  is  responsible  for  the 
happiness  of  a  household. 

He  is  dependent  on  her  for 
emotional  support,  to  create  for 
him  a  loving  environment,  to 
make  him  feel  masculine.  She 
is  dependent  on  him  to  take 
charge,  to  be  the  dominant 
one,  to  make  her  feel  feminine. 
She  may  become  financially 
dependent  on  him.  They  meet 


each  other's  needs  for  a  while. 
Their  mutual  dependence 
draws  them  together,  and  they 
are  probably  happy  with  their 
relationship. 


3.  Tension 

Things  begin  to  go  sour. 
There  may  be  an  external 
source  of  pressure  -  trouble  at 
work  or  financial  pressure.  He 
may  begin  drinking  heavily. 
Often  the  couple's  first  preg- 
nancy changes  the  tone  of  their 
relationship. 

She  has  a  harder  time  antici- 
pating what  he  wants.  He  feels 
cheated:  a  man's  home  is  his 
castle  and  the  castle  is  not 
measuring  up.  He  may  believe 
that  you  have  to  keep  wives  in 
line.  He  begins  to  attack  her 
verbally  with  insults,  put- 
downs,  name-calling,  accusa- 
tions. He  may  begin  to  check 
on  her,  to  control  where  she 
goes  and  who  she  sees.  The 
mind  games  begin. 

She  is  hurt  and  confused. 
She  tries  harder  to  please  him  - 
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maybe  special  meals,  maybe 
different  make-up.  The  harder 
she  tries,  the  less  he  respects 
her,  the  more  he  blames  her, 
and  the  more  she  blames 
herself.  They  both  believe  her 
job  is  to  please  him.  He  is  not 
pleased,  so  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  her. 

As  he  becomes  more  critical 
and  more  oppressive,  she 
becomes  more  passive  and  less 
sure  of  herself.  She  feels  more 
guilty.  The  tension  escalates. 


4.  The  first  violent  incident 

During  an  argument,  he  hits 
her.  They  are  both  shocked. 

Me  begs  forgiveness  and 
promises  it  will  never  happen 
again.  He  doesn't  know  what 
got  into  him  -  pressure  at  work 
or  maybe  a  little  too  much  to 
drink.  She  agrees  with  him.  He 
wasn't  himself.  Surely  if  he 
loved  her  he  wouldn't  hit  her, 
not  really.  It  must  be  an  isolat- 
ed incident. 

He  is  kind  and  loving,  more 
loving  than  he  has  been  for 


months.  Once  again  they  expe- 
rience tenderness  and  passion, 
more  intense  in  the  wake  of 
their  violent  emotions.  The 
magic  is  back. 

They  do  not  discuss  the  inci- 
dent. They  do  not  want  to 
believe  it  happened,  so  it 
didn't.  Why  take  a  chance  on 
spoiling  their  fragile  harmony? 

The  intensity  of  their 
emotion,  and  their  mutual 
denial,  draw  them  closer, 
making  them  even  more  depen- 
dent on  one  another. 

But  a  barrier  has  been 
broken. 


5.  It  happens  again...  and 
again 

Their  emotional  closeness 
begins  to  deteriorate.  Tension 
begins  to  build  again.  The 
insults  and  accusations  start; 
she  tries  harder  to  anticipate 
his  every  whim. 

Another  explosive  incident. 
This  time  they  are  not  so 
shocked  when  he  attacks  her. 


Again  he  is  contrite  and  loving. 
He  says  what  she  wants  to  hear. 
She  wants  it  to  be  true,  so  she 
believes  him.  Again  they  feel 
closer  for  a  while  -  another 
"honeymoon"  stage  of  tender- 
ness and  loving,  entrapping 
them  further. 

The  cycle  repeats  itself  more 
frequently:  tension  build-up, 
violent  explosion,  and  the 
honeymoon. 

At  this  point,  she  probably 
does  not  consider  herself  an 
abused  woman.  The  reality 
hurts  too  much  to  acknowl- 
edge, so  she  denies  it.  instead, 
she  feels  guilty,  tries  to  accom- 
modate him  (she  can't),  tries  to 
make  the  honeymoon  stage  last 
(it  doesn't),  he  does  not 
consider  himself  an  abusing 
husband.  After  all,  he  loves 
her.  She  hasn't  required 
medical  attention  after  the 
blows.  He  didn't  draw  blood. 
He  hasn't  really  hurt  her,  just 
kept  her  in  line. 

They  both  make  excuses  for 
him:  he  had  an  unhappy  child- 
hood, he's  under  pressure 
these  days,  it's  only  when  he  s 
drinking.  They  both  blame  her: 
if  she  had  been  more  under- 
standing, if  she  hadn't  said  the 
wrong  thing,  he  would  not  have 
exploded.  She  should  know 
better  than  to  annoy  him  when 
he's  drinking. 

They  both  maintain  their 
cloak  of  silence.  They  don't 
want  anyone  to  know  what  goes 
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on  behind  their  closed  doors. 
Ironically,  the  worse  the  situa- 
tion gets,  the  more  they  are  cut 
off  from  other  people,  and  the 
more  dependent  they  are  on 
one  another. 


6.  The  pattern  is  set 

The  cycle  continues:  tension 
build-up,  violent  explosion, 
honeymoon.  The  violent  inci- 
dents become  more  serious, 
and  the  honeymoons  are 
shorter. 

By  now  their  tenderness  and 
affection  happen  only  during 
the  honeymoon  periods  -  after 
a  beating.  But  though  once  the 
tenderness  made  her  believe 
he  cared  about  her,  now  it  may 
feel  like  another  violation.  And 
though  once  he  kept  her  with 
promises  ("It  will  never  happen 
again")  now  he  may  use  threats 
("I'll  kidnap  the  children"). 

Her  anxiety  and  guilt  turn  to 
fear.  She  doesn't  know  when 
the  next  attack  will  happen,  or 
why.  Her  self-esteem  drops. 
She  blames  herself  because 


she  can't  control  the  situation; 
she  feels  helpless  and  power- 
less, ashamed  and  humiliated. 
She  begins  to  believe  maybe 
she  deserves  the  assaults. 
Naybe  if  she  could  be  a  better 
wife,  he  would  not  be  so  angry. 
But  sometimes  he  is  good  to 
her  after  the  beatings;  he  really 
is  a  good  man;  he  really  does 
love  her.  Maybe  this  time  the 
emotional  closeness  will  last. 

One  day  she  thinks,  "He 
doesn't  hit  me  because  he  is 
drunk,  he  drinks  for  an  excuse 
to  hit  me."  Sometimes  when 
he  walks  in  the  door,  she  knows 
it's  going  to  be  a  bad  night.  As 
a  survival  tactic,  she  may 
provoke  fights,  unconsciously 
wanting  to  speed  up  the  cycle 
so  they  can  get  the  violence 
over  with.  He  accuses  her  of 
pushing  him  into  violence. 
Sometimes  she  does  -  as  a  way 
to  end  for  awhile  the  unbear- 
able tension.  Physical  abuse 
may  be  easier  to  tolerate  than 
the  emotional  and  verbal  abuse 
that  precedes  it.  Outsiders  may 
see  that  one  or  the  other  of 
them  causes  the  violence.  In 
reality,  like  the  jailer  and  the 
prisoner,  they  are  both  locked 
in  the  cycle  of  violence. 


7.  Coming  and  Going 

Something  breaks  the  cloak 
of  silence.  Perhaps  she  needs 
medical  attention,  or  neighbors 
call  the  police,  or  she  is  afraid 
for  the  children  and  talks  to 
someone.  Their  violence 
becomes  public. 

rSow  begins  the  most  frustrat- 
ing stage  for  those  who  try  to 
help.  Outsiders  do  not  under- 
stand how  seductive  the  cycle 
of  violence  is,  or  how  powerful 
the  couple's  bond  to  one 
another.  Outsiders  see  only 
that  he  hits  her  and  she  goes 
back  to  him.  Trying  to  help  the 
couple  may  seem  futile. 

She  cannot  leave  because 
she  needs  to  believe  in  the 
times  he  is  good  to  her, 
because  she  fears  his  threats, 
because  she  does  not  see  any 
options.  By  now,  she  is  a 
pulverized  human  being.  She 
may  drink  or  take  pills  to  blot 
out  the  pain.  She  feels  worth- 
less, unlovable,  humiliated. 
She  does  not  believe  she  could 
make  it  on  her  own,  or  that  she 


can  escape  the  campaign  of 
terror. 

What  is  less  obvious  is  that, 
even  though  he  may  blame  her, 
beneath  his  aggressive  exterior, 
he  too  feels  worthless  and 
unlovable.  He  cannot  imagine 
being  without  her.  He  needs 
her  emotional  support,  yet  he  is 
good  to  her  only  when  he  fears 
losing  her.  He  does  everything 
in  his  power  to  drive  her  away 
(verbal  attacks,  beating  her, 
sexual  assault,  hitting  the  chil- 
dren), and  then  everything  in 
his  power  to  get  her  back  ("I'll 
go  for  counselling,  I'll  quit 
drinking,  you  have  no  right  to 
break  up  our  family,  you'd 
starve  without  me,  I'll  find  you 
and  kill  you,  1  need  you,  I'll 
never  hit  you  again"). 

Outsiders  find  it  hard  to 
understand  that  their  need  for 
each  other  is  as  powerful  as 
their  need  to  break  away.  They 
are  trapped  in  their  violent  rela- 
tionship. He  is  compelled  to 
drive  her  away  and  win  her 
back;  she  must  leave  and 
return.  Most  likely,  they  will 
advance  and  retreat  numerous 
times  before  they  can  change 
the  cycle  of  violence. 

But  each  time  she  leaves  him 
and  returns,  there  is  more 
danger.  The  next  incident  is 
likely  to  be  more  violent,  and 
outside  helpers  more  likely  to 
have  given  up  on  both  of  them. 


8.  Can  the  cycle  be  broken? 

There  are  three  ways  the 
cycle  of  violence  can  be 
broken: 

1 .  HE  LEARI^S  TO  STOP  BEIMQ 
ABUSIVE. 

This  can  happen  if  he  can 
find  the  right  kind  of  help,  if  he 
really  wants  to  change  his 
behavior,  and  if  there  is  enough 
attraction  and  motivation  left 
between  them.  Once  the  cycle 
has  become  established,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  men  to 
stop  their  abusive  behavior 
without  extensive  help. 

2.  SHE  LEAVES. 

This  will  happen  if  she  comes 
to  believe  they  can  never  break 
the  cycle,  if  she  is  more  terri- 
fied of  staying  than  leaving,  if 
she  realizes  the  harm  being 
done  to  her  children  and  if  she 
finds  sufficient  outside  support 
to  make  it  on  her  own. 

3.  OME  OF  THEM  DIES. 

Sometimes  the  abuse  esca- 
lates to  a  lethal  level.  During 
1986,  7  1  women  and  19  men 
were  killed  by  their  partners  in 
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Canada.  Unfortunately,  some 
women  become  so  desperate 
that  they  see  killing  their  part- 
ners or  themselves  as  their  only 
way  out.  Mo  one  knows  how 
many  suicides  can  be  attributed 
to  desperation  as  a  result  of 
wife  abuse. 

B.  A  DEFINITION 

In  this  handbook,  we  use  the 
terms  "family  violence"  and 
"abusive  relationships"  inter- 
changeably. Often  violent  or 
abusive  behavior  is  called 
"battering,"  which  is  defined  as 
"assaultive  behavior 
between  adults  in  an  inti- 
mate, sexual,  usually  co- 
habiting relationship. " 

Assaultive  behavior  can  take 
many  forms,  including  but  not 
limited  to: 

Physical  abuse:  pushing, 
shoving,  slapping,  punching, 
kicking,  breaking  bones, 
locking  out  of  one  s  home, 
abandoning  in  an  unsafe  place, 
murder. 

Emotional  and  psychologi- 
cal abuse:  put-downs;  constant 
criticism;  breaking  down  one's 
belief  system  (cultural  or  reli- 
gious); threats  to  hurt  or  kill 
children  or  pets;  making 
partner  watch  children  being 
abused  and  not  allowing 
partner  to  intervene;  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  pets;  jeal- 
ousy; denying  the  partner  the 
opportunity  to  keep  friends. 


social  contacts,  outside  inter- 
ests; controlling  partner  s  talk; 
making  partner  account  for 
every  minute,  every  action; 
controlling  with  fear. 

Sexual  abuse:  forced 
unwanted  sex;  demanding  that 
partner  wear  more/less 
provocative  clothing;  forced  sex 
with  objects,  friends,  animals, 
insisting  that  partner  act  out 
pornographic  fantasies;  denial 
of  partner's  sexuality. 

Economic  abuse:  allowing 
partner  no  money  of  her  own  or 
no  opportunity  to  improve  her 
earning  capacity;  forcing 
partner  to  hand  over  every 
penny,  whether  or  not  she 
works/earns  own  money; 
forcing  partner  to  account  for 
every  cent. 


C.  SOME  FACTS  AND 
FIGURES 

Are  abused  wives  rare? 
Unfortunately,  no. 

A  1985  study  in  Canada  esti- 
mates that: 


1  in  8  Canadian  women 
living  with  a  man  in  a 
married  or  common-law  rela- 
tionship is  abused. 


Statistics  Canada  (1986)  esti- 
mates that  there  are  578,000 
Alberta  women  legally  married 
or  living  with  a  male  partner. 
This  means: 
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There  are  potentially  more 
than  72,000  abused  women 
in  Alberta. 


women,  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  escape  their  situations 
because  there  may  be  no 
place  for  them  to  go,  or  no 
way  to  get  there. 
•  Wife  abuse  is  common  in 
high  income  as  well  as  low 
income  families. 


However,  low  income 
women  are  more  likely  to 
use  facilities  such  as 
women's  shelters.  Middle 
and  upper  income  women 
are  less  likely  to  admit  they 
are  abused,  and  more  likely 
to  use  resources  other  than 
shelters. 

•  Wife  abuse  spans  all  ages, 
races  and  nationalities. 

Shelter  workers  are  report- 
ing that  more  teenagers  who 
have  been  abused  by  their 
boyfriends  and  more  elderly 
women  are  coming  to  the 
shelters.  Some  newly  discov- 
ered cases  of  elder  abuse  are 
actually  cases  of  wife  abuse 
that  have  been  going  on  for 
years. 

A  study  of  women  using 
shelters  in  Canada  during 
1985  showed  that  about 
15%  were  aboriginal  women 
and  8%  were  immigrants. 
Immigrant  and  some  aborigi- 
nal women  face  serious 
language  and  cultural  barri- 
ers which  make  reaching  out 
for  help  very  difficult. 

•  Disabled  women  who  are 
abused  face  many  difficul- 
ties. 

Leaving  abusive  situations 
is  very  difficult  for  women 
who  are  disabled  in  ways  that 
limit  their  mobility. 

•  Wife  abuse  is  rarely  a  one- 
time occurrence. 

Each  incident  reduces  the 


In  1987,  there  were  248 
women's  shelters  operating  in 
Canada,  14  of  them  in  Alberta. 

Alberta  Social  Services 
records  show  that  approximate- 
ly 3,000  women  and  4,000  chil- 
dren use  Alberta  women's  shel- 
ters every  year.  Almost  90%  of 
women  using  shelters  bring 
young  children  with  them. 

Across  Canada,  only  about 
800  men  a  year  have  access  to 
treatment  programs.  Programs 
in  Alberta  offer  help  to  about 
250  men  annually. 

Wife  abuse  is  a  fact  of  life  in 
families  across  Canada. 
Women  are  kicked,  punched, 
beaten,  burned,  threatened, 
knifed  and  shot,  not  by 
strangers,  but  by  the  men  they 
live  with.  In  every  neighbor- 
hood there  are  women  beaten 
by  their  husbands  and  lovers. 

Some  other  facts: 
•  Wife  abuse  is  common  in 

rural  areas  as  well  as  in 

cities. 

Unfortunately  for  rural 
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abuser's  internal  control,  and 
makes  it  more  likely  that 
another  incident  will  occur. 
Thus,  the  more  it  happens, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to 
happen  again. 
Beatings  are  frequently 
severe. 

In  about  one-third  of 
cases,  medical  treatment  is 
required.  Injuries  include 
bruises,  lacerations,  frac- 
tures, dislocations,  burns, 
scalds.  Women  have  been 
attacked  with  fists,  boots, 
broken  bottles,  knives, 
razors,  belts  with  buckles. 
Wife  abuse  frequently 
happens  after  hours. 

70%  of  reported  assaults 
occur  between  5:00  p.m. 
and  7:00  p.m.  About  half  of 
the  incidents  occur  on  week- 
ends. 

Most  wife  abuse  happens 
in  private  places. 

Most  cases  occur  in  the 
family  home,  the  kitchen  and 
master  bedroom  being  the 
most  dangerous  rooms. 
When  wife  assaults  occur 
outside  the  home,  they 
usually  take  place  where  help 
is  non-existent,  for  example, 
in  cars. 

Wife  abuse  often  occurs 
during  pregnancy. 

Several  researchers  identi- 
fy pregnancy  as  a  factor 
which  frequently  triggers 
physical  violence. 


D.  AN  HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

Wife  abuse  is  not  new.  It  is 
centuries  old. 

•  In  2500  B.C.  if  a  wife  talked 
back  to  her  husband,  he 
could  engrave  her  name  on  a 
brick  and  use  the  brick  to  hit 
her. 

•  Wife  beating  and  wife  killing 
were  rights  of  Greek  and 
Roman  men. 

•  In  the  middle  ages,  church 
and  state  accepted  that  a 
wife  was  the  property  of  her 
husband.  Wives  could  be 
bought  and  sold,  and  they 
could  be  burned  at  the  stake 
for  scolding,  nagging  or 
talking  back  to  their 
husbands. 

•  In  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
British  court  ruled  that  a 
husband  could  beat  his  wife 
so  long  as  the  stick  he  used 
was  no  thicker  than  his 
thumb. 

•  In  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
judge  stated,  "If  no  perma- 
nent injury  has  been  inflict- 
ed... by  the  husband,  it  is 
better  to  draw  the  curtain, 
shut  out  the  public  gaze,  and 
leave  the  parties  to  forget 
and  forgive."  Even  in  the 
twentieth  century,  the 
judge's  instruction  to  "draw 
the  curtain"  has  been 
followed  by  many  who  could 
help. 
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But  attitudes  are  changing; 
and  the  changed  attitudes  are 
reflected  in  our  laws: 

•  In  1968,  for  the  first  time  in 
Canada,  a  spouse  could  be 
granted  a  divorce  because  of 
cruelty. 

•  In  1983,  for  the  first  time  in 
Canada,  a  husband  could  be 
charged  with  raping  his  wife. 

•  Also  in  1985,  police  forces 
across  the  country  were 
instructed  to  lay  charges  of 
assault  against  offenders  in 
cases  of  "domestic  disputes" 
when  there  was  evidence 
that  an  assault  had  taken 
place.  Previously,  it  had 
been  the  victim's  responsibil- 
ity to  lay  charges. 

In  the  past  few  decades, 
Canadians,  including  Albertans, 
have  expressed  increasing 
concern  about  wife  abuse. 
Alberta  was  the  first  province  to 
have  a  women's  emergency 
shelter,  developed  by  volun- 
teers. There  are  now  numerous 
community  groups  working  in 
various  ways  to  reduce  family 
violence  in  Alberta.  As  well, 
public  officials  are  expressing 
their  concern.  For  example, 
the  issue  has  been  discussed 
many  times  in  the  Alberta 
Legislature  during  the  last  few 
years. 

These  expressions  of 
concern  are  encouraging.  It 
means  our  society  and  our 
province  will  no  longer  tolerate 


the  abuse  of  women  by  their 
partners.  As  one  M.L.A.  said  in 
the  legislature,  "Mo  civilized 
society  can  allow  some  of  its 
members  to  beat  other  weaker 
members  without  conse- 
quences." 

E.  WHAT  RIND  OF  MEN 
ABUSE  THEIR  WIVES? 

Most  men  who  abuse  their 
wives  grew  up  believing  that  a 
man  should  be  the  head  of  the 
household;  that  his  needs  and 
wants  are  most  important  and 
that  he  should  be  the  ultimate 
authority  in  the  family.  They 
believe  that  they  are  responsi- 
ble for  their  wives  and  children; 
that  they  own  them  and  that 
therefore  they  have  the  right, 
even  the  duty  to  control  them. 
If  control  cannot  be  achieved 
by  will  or  words,  violence  is 
used.  Somewhere  they  learned 
that  violence  is  appropriate  and 
that  it  works  for  them.  It  ends 
arguments  and  allows  them  to 
have  their  way.  They  may  have 
learned  this  as  children  watch- 
ing their  fathers  abuse  their 
mothers,  or  they  may  have 
learned  while  growing  up  that 
being  male  means  being 
aggressive.  These  basic  beliefs 
are  usually  combined  with 
some  or  all  of  the  following 
characteristics. 
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•  LIMITED  AWARENESS  OF 
FEELIMQS  AMD  MOW  TO 
EXPRESS  THEM 

Most  unpleasant  feelings  are 
interpreted  as  anger.  The 
men  have  not  learned  to 
recognize,  acknowledge  or 
express  such  feelings  as 
sadness,  fear  or  disappoint- 
ment. They  believe  violence 
is  a  natural  way  to  express 
anger.  Some  know  no  other 
way  to  behave  when  they  are 
angry,  although  they  are 
selective  about  where  and  on 
whom  they  vent  their  anger. 
Some  say  that  their  behavior 
is  beyond  their  control. 
Others  know  exactly  what 
they  are  doing  and  are 
careful  to  hit  their  victims 
where  the  bruises  and  lacera- 
tions will  not  show. 

•  DEHIAL  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 
Many  of  the  men  do  not 
believe  the  problem  is  theirs. 
They  blame  their  wives  for 
making  them  angry.  They 
blame  overwork  or  some 
other  stress  or  they  blame 
alcohol  or  drugs. 
Intoxication  is  a  factor  in 
many  violent  incidents.  It 
rarely  causes  violence,  but  it 
often  contributes  to  the 
violence  being  worse. 

•  SEPiSE  OF  WELL-BEIMQ  IS 
VULNERABLE 

Some  men  strike  out  when 
the  image  of  masculinity  they 
want  to  portray  feels  threat- 


ened. Some  are  very 
emotionally  dependent  on 
their  partners  and  therefore 
are  possessive  and  jealous. 
They  use  violence  or  the 
threat  of  it  to  control  and 
contain  their  women. 

•    LACK  OF  EMPATHY 

Some  men  seem  unable  or 
unwilling  to  understand  the 
effects  their  abuse  has  on 
their  partners.  They  are 
preoccupied  with  concern  for 
themselves. 

F.  HOW  VIOLENCE 
AFFECTS  WOMEN 

Some  women  do  not  put  up 
with  abusive  behavior.  They 
leave  at  the  first  indication  of 
abuse  or  threaten  to  leave  if  the 
abuse  recurs.  Others,  particu- 
larly if  submission  of  women 
has  been  part  of  their  family  or 
cultural  background,  may  be 
more  likely  to  stay.  Even  those 
who  have  never  before  experi- 
enced abuse  may  stay  because 
they  want  the  relationship  to 
continue  or  they  see  no  viable 
alternatives  for  themselves. 
A  woman  may  believe  that  it  is 
her  duty  to  remain  in  order  to 
keep  the  family  together.  She 
may  believe  that  as  a  wife,  her 
husband  has  a  right  to  dominate 
her  and  demand  that  she  meet 
his  needs.  The  situation  is 
rarely  simple.  After  prolonged 
abuse,  women  will  likely  devel- 
op some  or  all  of  the  following 
characteristics. 
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IMTERnALIZATIOn  OF  BLAME 
She  may  believe  that  the 
abuse  is  her  fault  and  believe 
her  partner  when  he  calls  her 
ugly,  stupid  or  incompetent. 
She  may  believe  that  she 
would  not  be  abused  if  she 
were  a  better  person  or 
performed  her  role  better. 

TENDENCY  TO  MIPIIMIZE  THE 
SERIOUSriESS  OF  THE 
ABUSE 

She  may  play  down  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  abuse  to 
herself  and  others  because 
of  shame  or  because  she 
feels  responsible  for  her 
husband's  actions.  She  may 
not  be  ready  to  deal  with  the 
reality  of  her  situation  or  she 
may  not  realize  that  she  does 
not  have  to  live  with 
violence. 

coriFusion 

In  some  relationships  the 
abuse  is  continuous.  In 
most,  however,  it  happens 
now  and  then.  There  may  be 
long  periods  of  time  without 
violence  when  the  man  is  a 
loving  partner.  These  are  the 
good  times  that  give  her 
hope  that  the  violence  will 
not  recur.  It  is  this  hope 
mixed  with  the  pain  from  the 
abuse  that  results  in  confu- 
sion about  what  to  do. 


•  FEAR 

Some  women's  lives  are 
filled  with  fear.  Every  day 
they  try  to  read  their  part- 
ners' moods  and  anticipate 
their  wants  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  violence.  Some 
women  are  immobilized  by 
this  fear.  Some  men  threat- 
en to  hurt  their  partners  even 
more  if  they  leave  and/or  to 
hurt  anyone  who  offers  help. 

•  ADDICTION 

To  numb  the  pain  and 
despair,  some  women  resort 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  or 
drugs,  some  of  which  are 
prescribed  by  professionals 
from  whom  the  women  seek 
help. 

•  LACK  OF  ALTERNATIVES 
After  prolonged  abuse,  most 
women  have  had  their  self 
esteem  and  their  personal 
support  networks  destroyed. 
This,  combined  with  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  support 
on  the  part  of  family  and 
community  members,  leaves 
women  with  few  real  alterna- 
tives. Leaving  their  partners, 
particularly  if  they  are  finan- 
cially dependent  on  them 
and  have  children,  can  take 
more  personal  and  material 
resources  than  they  have 
available  to  them. 
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G.  THE  CYCLE  OF 
PHYSICAL  VIOLENCE 

Physical  abuse  usually 
follows  a  definite  cycle. 
Understanding  this  cycle  is 
important  in  learning  to  help 
those  in  abusive  relationships. 
The  cycle  of  violence  helps 
explain  why  she  stays. 

Phase  One 

TEINSIOn  BUILDING  STAGE 

He  attacks  her  verbally  with 
insults,  put-downs,  accusations. 
Minor  battering  incidents  occur. 
She  tries  to  calm  him,  trying  to 
anticipate  his  every  whim.  As 
tension  builds,  she  becomes 
more  passive,  he  becomes 
more  oppressive.  She  blames 
herself  for  not  being  able  to 
control  the  situation;  she  feels 
helpless.  Tension  becomes 
unbearable. 


Phase  Two 

ACUTE  BATTEKirSG  irSCIDEFHT 

Tensions  that  built  up  in 
Phase  One  erupt  into  violence. 
The  incident  is  usually  triggered 
by  an  external  event  or  internal 
state  of  the  man,  rather  than 
by  the  woman's  behavior.  It 
is  during  this  stage  that  the 
woman  is  most  likely  to  be  sex- 
ually assaulted,  injured  or 
killed. 

Phase  Three 
HONEYMOON  STAGE 

After  the  acute  battering  inci- 
dent, the  man  becomes 
extremely  loving,  kind  and 
contrite.  He  begs  forgiveness 
and  promises  it  will  never 
happen  again.  As  their  relation- 
ship deteriorates,  his  loving 
behavior  is  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  her.  For  a  time,  he 


THE  CYCLE  OF  VIOLENCE 
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THE  CYCLE  OF  VIOLENCE 
OVER  TIME 
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seems  like  the  man  she  fell  in 
love  with.  Quilt  also  holds  her. 
They  both  believe  she  is 
responsible  for  his  future 
welfare,  or,  if  she  leaves,  for 
breaking  up  the  home.  If  she 
stays,  it  is  not  long  before  the 
loving  behavior  gives  way  to 
small  battering  incidents.  A 
NEW  CYCLE  OF  VIOLENCE 

BEcms. 

Over  time,  the  cycle  of 
violence  shifts.  Honeymoon 
periods  become  shorter; 
tension  and  violence  increase. 
Some  who  work  with  those  in 
abusive  relationships  say  "indif- 
ference" sometimes  becomes  a 
phase  of  the  cycle. 

Frances  Woods  has  identified 
stages  a  battered  woman  goes 
through,  as  she  lives  within  the 
cycle  of  violence  over  a  period 
of  time.  She  may  need  differ- 
ent kinds  of  help  at  different 
stages: 

STAGES  IN  THE  ABUSED 
WOMAN'S  EXPERIENCE 

Stage  One 
DENIAL 

An  abused  woman's  most 
common  response  to  early 
abuse  incidents  is  to  deny  there 
is  a  problem.  Denial  is  a 
common  human  response  to 
any  traumatic  experience.  She 
may  simply  not  be  able  to 
believe  the  incident  happened. 

If  she  grew  up  with  violence, 
a  woman  may  downplay  the 
incident  ("He  only  shoved  me") 


or  may  believe  that  violence  is 
normal.  If  she  did  not  grow  up 
with  violence,  her  image  of  "a 
battered  woman"  may  be 
someone  poorly-educated  or 
low  income,  and  she  does  not 
want  to  perceive  herself  in  that 
way.  She  is  ashamed  and  does 
not  want  anyone  to  know. 

The  couple  probably  does 
not  discuss  the  incidents  for 
fear  that  talking  might  trigger 
more  incidents. 

Stage  Two 
BLAMirSG  HERSELF 

Quilt  and  turmoil  character- 
ize the  woman's  feelings  as  she 
begins  to  recognize  that  she  is 
abused.  Three  factors 
contribute  to  her  blaming 
herself: 

•  Low  self-esteem:  even  if  she 
started  with  a  high  level  of 
self-confidence,  being 
abused  makes  her  doubt  her 
worth.  She  begins  to  believe 
that  she  deserves  the  abuse. 

•  Others  blame  her:  her 
husband  is  likely  to  blame 
her  ("if  you'd  keep  the  kids 
out  of  the  toolbox,  I  would 
not  have  to  get  mad"),  and 
she  accepts  responsibility  for 
his  actions.  Widespread 
public  opinion  that  "she 
must  have  asked  for  it,"  and 
that  women  are  responsible 
for  what  happens  in  a  family 
reinforce  that  she  is  to 
blame. 


•   She  needs  to  feel  some 
power:  as  the  situation  dete- 
riorates and  she  feels 
increasingly  powerless,  she 
can  get  some  sense  of 
controlling  the  situation  if 
she  believes  she  causes  it. 
The  logic  goes:  "I  must 
provoke  him  to  hit  me.  If  it's 
me  that  makes  him  do  it,  I 
could  stop  provoking  him 
and  then  he  would  stop 
hitting  me.  I'll  try  harder." 

Stage  Three 
SEEKING  HELP 

Reaching  for  help  is  often  a 
negative  experience. 

Friends  and  family  may 
disbelieve  her,  or  may  tell  her 
she  is  to  blame,  or  that  "You 
made  your  bed,  lie  in  it." 

Women  may  find  that  police, 
lawyers,  and  the  legal  system 
are  guided  by  rules  set  up  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  the 
abuser  more  than  the  victim. 

Rural  women  may  find 
services  do  not  exist.  Even  a 
woman  who  has  access  to 
services  may  not  find  doctors, 
counsellors  or  other  helpers 
with  in-depth  understanding  of 
her  situation.  The  common 
belief  that  violence  in  the  home 
is  a  family  affair  may  mean 
potential  helpers  do  not  feel 
they  should  intervene.  Societal 
values  of  keeping  the  family 
together  at  all  cost  may 
convince  her  to  return. 
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She  is  in  a  no-win  situation, 
if  she  leaves,  "She  didn't  try."  if 
she  stays,  "She  must  Wke  it." 

if  a  woman  reaches  out  for 
help  and  finds  none,  she  may 
be  driven  back  to  the  violent 
relationship. 

Stage  Four 

GOING  IIN  AND  OUT  OF  THE 

KELATIOrSSHIP 

(AMBIVALENCE) 

Those  who  work  with  abused 
women  say  80%  to  90%  of 
women  leave  and  return  to  the 
relationship  more  than  once. 
This  ambivalent  stage  causes 
misunderstanding,  hostility,  and 
frustration  towards  the  woman, 
and  may  lead  potential  helpers 
to  give  up  on  her. 

During  the  ambivalent  stage, 
the  woman  is  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  leave  or  stay  in  the 
relationship.  She  must  go  back 
and  forth  to  help  her  make  a 
decision. 

She  may  try  counselling  to 
salvage  the  relationship. 
However,  few  abusive  mates 
will  attend  counselling  voluntar- 
ily. They  usually  require  insis- 
tence by  their  partners  or  the 
justice  system. 

Why  does  she  leave?  She 
believes  her  life  is  in  danger. 
She  fears  for  her  children.  She 
has  some  hope  of  supporting 
herself  in  the  outside  world. 
She  has  mustered  enough  self- 
confidence  to  believe  she  can 
have  a  satisfying  life  on  her 


own.  When  she  leaves,  she 
tests  if  she  can  survive  in  the 
outside  environment. 

Why  does  she  go  back?  She 
wants  the  relationship  (she  still 
loves  him).  She  believes  his 
promises  or  his  threats.  She 
feels  guilty  about  breaking  up 
the  family.  She  feels  worthless 
and  fears  she  can't  make  it  on 
her  own.  When  she  goes  back, 
she  tests  if  the  relationship  can 
be  changed.  She  needs  to  be 
sure  she's  given  it  every 
chance.  Though  nearly  all 
abused  women  go  through  the 
pattern  of  ambivalence,  each 
does  so  in  her  own  way.  She 
may  leave  and  return  few  or 
many  times;  she  may  come  to  a 
resolution  gradually  or  sudden- 
ly. The  ambivalent  stage  may 
last  for  years. 

Stage  Five 

LIVING  WITHOUT  VIOLENCE 

Whether  she  stays  or  leaves, 
the  woman  will  probably  need 
on-going  support.  Fear,  low 
self-esteem  and  flash-backs  of 
the  violence  may  plague  her. 
Some  say  it  takes  five  years  to 
recover  from  a  violent  relation- 
ship. Some  say  it  takes  forever. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  STAGES  IN  AN  ABUSED  WOMAN  S 
EXPERIENCE 


1.  DENIAL  OF  ASSAULT 


i 


2.  BLAMING  HERSELF 


i 


3.  SEEKING  HELP 


i 


4.  AMBIVALENCE 


4A.  Using  counselling  to  make 
relationship  non-violent 


4B. Going  in  and  out 
of  relationship 


5.  LIVING  WITHOUT  VIOLENCE 


5A.  Remaining  in  the  relationship 


5B.  Ending  the  relationship 


H.  MYTHS  AND 
REALITIES 

MYTH:  ABUSE  IS  A  PRIVATE 
NATTER,  no  OriE  SHOULD 
DISRUPT  FAMILY  SANCTITY. 

REALITY: 

Families  should  be  protected 
from  the  invasion  of  their 
privacy  except  when  the 
interests  of  individual  family 
members  and/or  the  commu- 
nity are  jeopardized.  The 
interests  of  family  members 
and  the  community  are  jeop- 
ardized when  individuals 
suffer  from  the  threat  or 
reality  of  family  violence. 
Physical  abuse  is  assault  and 
assault  is  a  crime,  whether  it 
occurs  within  or  outside  of 
the  home.  The  belief  that 
family  violence  is  "private" 
stigmatizes  those  caught  in 
violent  relationships,  makes 
others  reluctant  to  intervene, 
and  thus  perpetuates  the 
problem. 

MYTH:  WIFE  ASSAULT  IS  RARE, 
OR  WE'D  HEAR  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

REALITY: 

One  in  eight  women  are 
abused  by  their  married  or 
common  law  partners.  In 
Alberta,  that  means  about 
55,000  women  are  potential 
victims  of  assault  in  their 
own  homes. 

We  don't  hear  about  abusive 
relationships  because  both 
partners  hide  the  facts  from 


others.  Their  secrecy  is 
made  easier  because  commu- 
nities find  it  difficult  to 
believe  abuse  occurs. 
Societal  values  may  accept 
violence  in  men  -  especially 
when  directed  against  wives 
-  so  violent  incidents  are  not 
recognized  as  assault. 

MYTH:  WOMEN  "ASK  FOR  IT." 
THEY  DRIVE  MEM  TO  VIOLENCE 

REALITY: 

Stress  and  conflict  are  part 
of  any  relationship.  Violence 
is  never  an  appropriate  way 
to  solve  a  problem.  INo  one 
deserves  to  be  beaten. 

In  the  early  stages  of  a 
violent  relationship,  abused 
women  try  hard  to  be  and  do 
whatever  their  husbands 
want  of  them,  partly  in  hopes 
of  avoiding  the  violence.  In 
later  stages,  as  a  survival 
technique,  some  women  may 
provoke  fights,  to  get  the 
violence  over  with  and 
reduce  the  tension. 

MYTH:  ABUSED  WOMEN  LIKE 
IT,  OR  THEY  WOULDN'T  STAY. 
REALITY: 

Women  stay  for  varied  and 
complex  reasons.  They  hope 
to  change  the  man  they  love, 
believe  the  honeymoon 
promises,  feel  guilt  for 
breaking  up  a  family,  fear  his 
threats,  do  not  have  the 
social  or  economic  resources 
to  make  it  on  their  own, 
and/or  have  no  place  to  go. 
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MYTH:  THERE'S  HO  POIMT  IM 
HELPIMQ  ABUSED  WOMEH. 
THEY'LL  JUST  GO  BACK. 

REALITY: 

During  the  ambivalent  stage, 
abused  women  are  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  go  or  stay. 
Forces  pulling  them  away  are 
as  strong  as  forces  pulling 
toward  the  relationship. 
They  leave  to  test  if  they  can 
survive  outside  the  relation- 
ship, and  return  to  test  if  the 
relationship  can  change. 
While  frustrating  to 
outsiders,  this  stage  enables 
women  to  finally  resolve 
their  situation. 

MYTH:  ABUSERS  ARE  VIOLENT 
m  ALL  THEIR  RELATIOMSHIPS. 

REALITY: 

Men  who  believe  wives  are 
their  property  and  must  be 
controlled  do  not  have  the 
same  belief  about  other 
people,  so  are  not  necessari- 
ly violent  toward  others. 
Sometimes  outsiders  cannot 
believe  the  abuse  occurs, 
because  the  abuser  seems 
quiet  and  controlled  outside 
his  home. 

MYTH:  An  ABUSIVE  MAM  IS 
MOT  A  LOViriQ  PARTNER. 

REALITY: 

The  same  impulsiveness  that 
leads  abusive  men  to 
violence  carries  into  the 
honeymoon  stage,  when  the 
man  may  be  passionately 
loving  and  affectionate. 


Such  loving  behavior  often 
keeps  the  abused  woman  in 
the  relationship. 

MYTH:  DRiriKIHG  CAUSES 
ABUSIVE  BEHAVIOR. 

REALITY: 

Though  drinking  and  physi- 
cal abuse  are  often  associat- 
ed, one  does  not  cause  the 
other.  The  abuser  has  quali- 
ties (low  self-esteem,  poor 
impulse  control)  which  are 
contributing  factors  to  both 
drinking  and  violence. 

MYTH:  QIViriQ  ABUSERS  "A 
TASTE  OF  THEIR  OWH 
MEDICiriE"  WILL  STOP  THE 
VIOLENCE. 

REALITY: 

Using  violence  to  stop 
violence  is  a  contradiction, 
and  it  doesn't  work. 
Violence  generates  more 
violence.  However,  several 
pilot  projects  in  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  indicate  that  arrest- 
ing and  prosecuting  abusive 
men  does  reduce  repeat 
offenses.  They  need  to  know 
their  behavior  will  not  be 
accepted. 

MYTH:   nOBODY  CAM  HELP 
PEOPLE  IM  A  VIOLEMT  RELA- 
TIONSHIP. 

REALITY: 

Across  Alberta,  people  have 
broken  the  cycle  of  violence 
in  their  lives.  Most  had  help 
from  others.  Helping  those 
in  violent  relationships  is  not 
easy,  but  it  is  possible. 


I.  IN  SUMMARY:  WHY 
WIFE  ABUSE  HAPPENS 

1.  Wife  abuse  occurs  in  all 
types  of  families,  rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old;  in  all 
cultures  and  in  any  setting: 
urban,  rural  and  in  isolated 
communities. 

2.  WHAT  KiriD  OF  MEM  ABUSE 
THEIR  WIVES? 

•  Men  who  abuse  their  wives 
have  an  extreme  need  to 
control  or  to  always  win. 

•  They  believe  their  wives 
should  submit  to  their  will 
and  desires. 

•  They  generally  feel  unsure  of 
their  masculinity  and  have 
difficulty  expressing  feelings. 

•  They  usually  blame  their  wives 
for  causing  the  violence. 

•  They  seem  unable  to  under- 
stand how  other  people  feel. 

3.  HOW  VIOLEnCE  AFFECTS 
WOMEPi 

•  Women  who  endure  abuse 
for  a  prolonged  period 
usually  value  their  partner's 
love  more  than  they  do  their 
own  well-being. 

•  They  accept  the  blame  for 
the  abuse  and  believe  they 
are  inadequate  persons. 

•  They  minimize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  abuse  and  feel 
they  have  no  alternatives. 

•  Their  lives  are  filled  with  fear 


and  confusion  about  what  to 
do. 

4.  THE  SYSTEM  (SERVICES, 
AQEMCIES,  POLICIES) 

•  Few  helping  professionals 
have  in-depth  understanding 
of  the  problem. 

•  Legal  system  set  up  to 
protect  civil  rights  of 
assaulter  more  than  victim. 

•  Services  may  not  exist,  be 
accessible,  or  offer  appropri- 
ate help. 

•  The  labyrinth  of  medical, 
legal  and  social  services  may 
be  unco-ordinated  or  work  at 
cross  purposes  with  one 
another. 

•  Others  assume  the  system 
can  handle  the  problem,  so 
do  not  get  involved. 

5.  SOCIETY'S  VALUES  AMD 
ATTITUDES: 

•  Belief  in  the  privacy  and 
sanctity  of  the  family 
prevents  the  couple  from 
seeking  help,  and  stops 
others  from  intervening. 

•  The  couple  may  accept  the 
common  societal  belief  in 
keeping  the  family  together 
at  all  costs;  others  may  rein- 
force this. 

•  Men's  dominance  over 
women  is  a  centuries-old 
tradition,  so  a  husband's 
violence  against  his  wife  may 
be  condoned,  rather  than 
considered  assault. 
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•  Attitudes  that  accept  or 
glorify  violence  desensitize 
us  to  the  reality  of  abuse  in 
the  home. 

6.  THE  CYCLE  OF  VIOLEMCE 

•  Eventually,  the  couple's  only 
tenderness  and  affection 
happens  during  a  honey- 
moon stage  -  after  a  beating. 
The  absence  of  other  close- 
ness in  their  lives  makes 
them  increasingly  dependent 
on  the  honeymoon. 

•  Isolation:  the  worse  their 
relationship  gets,  the  more 


they  are  cut  off  from  others 
and  the  more  they  are  depen- 
dent on  each  other. 

7.  THE  COMMUniTY: 

•  Probably  feels  helpless  to  do 
anything. 

•  Does  not  want  to  know  the 
problem  exists;  helps  keep 
the  violence  secret. 

•  May  stigmatize  family  (gossip, 
blame,  withdrawing  from 
them)  which  increases 
couple's  dependency  on 
each  other. 


FAMILY  VIOLENCE  DOES  NOT  HAPPEN  IN  A  VACUUM. 
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A.  THE  BLAME  GAME 

One  of  the  central  themes  in 
the  cycle  of  violence  is  BLAME. 
The  abuser 
BLAMES  his  wife 
for  provoking  him 
to  violence.  Or  he 
blames  "trouble  at 
work"  or  "too  much 
to  drink"  or  what- 
ever. 

The  abused  person 
BLAMES  herself. 
She  feels  responsi- 
ble for  the  actions 
of  the  abuser  and 
thinks,  "1  should 
have  known 
better." 


They  are  both  filled 
with  BLAME. 


Ironically,  BLAME  is  also  one 
of  the  recurring  themes  of 
people  trying  to  help: 

•  We  BLAME  the 
abuser  for  his 

^    violent  behavior. 

•  We  BLAME  the 
assaulted  person 

:i     for  allowing  herself 
to  be  victimized. 

•  We  BLAME  helping 
professionals  for 

i     not  having  more 
understanding. 

•  We  BLAME  commu- 
nities and  govern- 

5i    ments  for  not 
doing  more. 


We  BLAME  society 
for  attitudes  that 
allow  family 
violence. 

We  may  do  as 
much  BLAMIMQ  as 
people  in  the  cycle 
of  violence! 
BLAME  is  usually  a  secondary 
feeling. 

Before  we  started  BLAMIMQ 
each  other,  we  probably  felt 
HELPLESS  and  POWERLESS  to 
stop  the  violent  situation.  Then 
we  turned  our  helpless/power- 
less feelings  into  BLAMIMQ,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram. 


Feeling  helpless 
and  powerless 


BLAME 


BLAME  SELF 

(guilt) 


BLAME  OTHERS 
(anger) 

MOBODY  likes  to  feel  help- 
less and  powerless,  riot  abused 
women.  Plot  abusers.  Piot 
professional  helpers.  Hot 
community  people.  If  we  can 
find  someone  or  something  to 
blame,  then  we  don't  feel  so 
helpless.  Blaming  gives  us  a 
small  feeling  of  power.  It  also 
helps  us  avoid  responsibility. 
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As  this  material  was  being 
developed,  the  original  writers 
heard  some  BLAMIPiQ.  They 
also  heard  people  who  felt 
HELPLESS  and  POWERLESS. 
They  thought,  if  everyone  could 
talk  to  each  other  about  how 
they  really  felt  (underneath  the 
blaming)  they  might  find  they 
have  many  of  the  same  feel- 
ings. It  would  be  harder  to 
blame  each  other  if  they  under- 
stood each  other  better. 


And  if  everyone  understood, 
they  might  find  ways  to  HELP 
one  another.  The  abused,  the 
abuser,  and  the  helpers  could 
stop  feeling  helpless  and 
powerless,  and  could  get  on 
with  making  some  changes. 

And  so  to  the  BOOK  OF 
LETTERS... 

What  people  might  say  to 
each  other  if  they  really  talked 
to  each  other. 
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B.  THE  BOOK  OF 
LETTERS 

What  would  we  say  if  we 
could  really  talk  to  one 
another?  The  letters  which 
follow  are  composites  of  what 
real  people  told  us  as  the  hand- 
book was  being  developed. 


LETTER  FROM  AN  ABUSED 
WOMAN 

I  could  not  have  written  this 
letter  10  years  ago.  I  was  in 
the  middle  of  an  abusive  situa- 
tion, and  I  didn't  even  know 
what  I  thought  or  felt  any 
more,  let  alone  be  able  to 
write  something  down. 

I  lived  in  it  for  12  years. 
People  wonder  why  I  stayed. 
It's  taken  me  a  long  time  to 
figure  out  the  reasons.  Partly 
it  was  because  just  about  the 
time  I'd  think,  "One  more  time 
and  that's  it,  I'm  leaving," 
then  he'd  be  nice.  He  knew 
just  how  far  he  could  push.  I 
wanted  our  marriage  to  work 
out,  so  when  he  was  nice,  I'd 
think  maybe  this  time  it  would 
last. 

He  could  be  so  loving  some- 
times and  so  cruel  other  times. 
The  loving  times  made  me 


want  to  stay,  and  the  cruel 
times  ground  me  down  so 
much  I  couldn't  leave  anyway. 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  admit 
to  myself  that  I  couldn't  make 
him  love  me  enough  to  quit 
hitting  me. 

After  you've  been  beaten, 
humiliated,  put  down,  shamed 
and  in  absolute  terror  for 
years,  you're  not  a  person  any 
more,  you're  a  zombie.  It's 
like  I  died.  I  didn't  even  cry 
anymore. 

My  doctor  said,  "You  don't 
have  any  places  left  to  bruise. 
How  much  longer  are  you 
going  to  put  up  with  this?" 
But  I  didn't  want  to  deprive 
my  children  of  their  father 
And  after  all,  I  was  his  wife.  I 
made  a  lifetime  commitment. 

Besides,  where  would  I  go? 
When  I  got  married,  I'd  had  a 
job  and  believe  it  or  not  I  had 
quite  a  bit  of  self-confidence. 
But  after  12  years  of  abuse  I 
had  no  money,  no  friends,  no 
place  to  stay.  My  family  wrote 
me  off  a  long  time  ago.  He 
kept  telling  me  I  was  worth- 
less, and  I  believed  him.  How 
could  a  worthless  person  like 
me  handle  moving,  find  new 
schools  and  a  place  to  live,  and 
raise  kids  alone?  There  was 
no  way  I  could  find  a  job  and 
support  three  kids.  If  only  I 
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hadn't  let  myself  become  so 
dependent. 

The  night  I  left  he  had  a  rifle 
and  was  shooting  up  the 
house.  I  was  terrified  he 
would  murder  the  children.  I 
grabbed  the  kids  in  their 
pajamas  and  ran  into  the 
street.  The  neighbor's  garage 
was  unlocked  and  we  ran  in 
there.  The  neighbors  called 
the  police  but  I  was  terrified 
he'd  find  us  and  kill  us  and 
the  neighbors  before  the  police 
got  there.  I  felt  terrible  about 
putting  the  neighbors  in 
danger,  and  humiliated  that 
they  had  to  see  us  like  that. 

We  stayed  that  night  at  the 
neighbors',  but  I  was  terrified 
the  police  would  let  him  go  and 
he'd  find  us.  The  neighbors 
helped  smuggle  the  kids  and 
me  to  an  apartment  in  a  differ- 
ent town,  and  they  helped  me 
get  on  social  assistance.  All 
the  time  I  lived  there,  I  was 
in  terror  that  he'd  find  us  or 
kidnap  the  kids  after  school. 
I  had  a  restraining  order  put 
on  him,  but  the  police  can't 
guard  someone  24  hours  a 
day. 

It  sounds  funny,  but  I  worried 
about  him,  all  alone  in  the 
house  without  the  kids  and  me 
to  keep  him  company.  And  I 
felt  so  guilty  about  leaving 


him.  I  don't  believe  in  break- 
ing up  a  family.  I  felt  like 
such  a  failure  as  a  wife.  I'd 
think  about  the  good  times  and 
wonder  if  I  should  go  back  and 
try  it  again.  Then  I'd  remem- 
ber the  night  we  left  and  know 
that  I  could  never  go  back. 

The  kids  were  quite  a  handful. 
They'd  been  through  a  lot  and 
had  a  hard  time  adjusting  to 
the  new  school  and  the  new 
town.  And  I  was  so  strung 
out,  I'd  be  screaming  at  them 
one  minute  and  hugging  them 
the  next.  It  was  a  rough  time 
for  all  of  us. 

The  best  thing  that  happened 
to  me  was  meeting  another 
woman  who  had  been  through 
the  same  thing.  I  found  out  I 
wasn't  crazy  and  I  wasn't 
worthless  and  I  wasn't  the 
only  one.  She  introduced  me 
to  a  few  other  people,  and 
gradually  I  started  getting 
myself  put  back  together.  I 
wish  I  had  met  someone  like 
her  10  years  earlier. 

I've  been  on  my  own  for  six 
years  now.  I  have  a  job  and 
the  kids  are  pretty  well  settled 
down.  Sometimes  I  still  have 
nightmares,  but  mostly  I'm 
doing  okay.  I'm  even  starting 
to  hke  myself.  I'm  becoming  a 
human  being  again,  instead  of 
a  zombie,  and  it's  kind  of  nice. 
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LETTER  FROM  AN  ABUSING 
HUSBAND 

When  I  was  a  kid,  the  man 
was  the  head  of  the  household. 
My  father  made  us  stay  in  hne 
and  if  we  stepped  out  of  hne, 
he  knocked  us  back  in.  It  was 
good  for  us.  We  grew  up  to 
respect  authority. 

When  I  got  married,  I  figured 
my  job  was  to  be  the  head  of 
the  household.  That's  the  way 
my  wife  wanted  it  too.  Now 
she  says  we  should  go  for 
counselling  to  talk  about  our 
problems.  I  told  her  she  can 
go  for  counselling  if  she  has  a 
problem.  Why  should  I  go  talk 
to  somebody?  I  don't  have  a 
problem. 

I  don't  understand  why  people 
don't  respect  authority 
anymore.  It  used  to  be  the 
boss  was  the  boss,  but  people 


don't  respect  the  boss  any 
more.  At  work  they  tell  me  I 
have  to  change.  I'm  supposed 
to  "consult"  the  people  that 
work  under  me.  They  don't 
think  they  should  have  to  take 
orders.  But  how  am  I  going  to 
get  any  work  out  of  them  If  I 
don't  give  orders?  I'm  doing  it 
the  only  way  I  know  how. 

I've  worked  hard  all  my  life 
and  where  did  it  get  me? 
Nowhere,  that's  where.  I 
always  wanted  to  be  someone, 
but  I've  always  felt  like  a  fail- 
ure, like  I  never  measured  up 
to  what  my  father  would  have 
wanted.  The  other  day,  my 
uncle  said,  "You've  done  alright 
for  yourself,"  but  he  was 
wrong.  I  haven't  done  any- 
thing. 

I  guess  that's  why  I  get  so  mad 
when  my  wife  or  the  kids  act 
up.  If  a  man  can't  control  his 
own  family,  he's  nothing.  If 
my  wife  and  kids  would  just 
smarten  up,  I  wouldn't  have  to 
get  mad. 

I've  always  had  a  bad  temper, 
even  when  I  was  a  boy.  Some- 
thing snaps  inside  and  I  just  go 
wild.  Sometimes  I  guess  I  get 
carried  away  a  little.  Then 
afterwards  I'm  sorry.  I  don't 
mean  to  hurt  anyone.  Once 
my  wife  said  if  I  didn't  know 
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what  I  was  doing,  how  come  I 
only  hit  her  where  the  bruises 
wouldn't  show.  She  got  a 
bruise  that  showed,  and  she 
never  said  that  again.  My 
wife  knows  I  have  a  temper. 
She  should  stay  out  of  my 
way,  and  then  she  wouldn't 
get  hurt. 

My  wife  says  she  wants  to 

leave.  What  kind  of  talk  is 

that?  Women  didn't  talk  hke 

that  when  I  was  a  kid.  In 

those  days,  women  respected 

their  husbands.  I'm  a  good 

provider,  I  built  her  a  nice 

house,  what  more  does  she  , 

want?  Maybe  she  should  go 

for  counselling,  if  it  would 

straighten  her  out. 

Sometimes  she  almost  acts  like 
she's  afraid  of  me.  I  don't 
know  why.  Doesn't  she  know 
I  love  her?  She's  the  only 
person  I've  ever  been  close  to. 
I  don't  know  what  I  would  do 
without  her. 

She  wouldn't  dare  leave.  I'd 
track  her  down  and  find  her, 
and  she'd  be  sorry  she  ever 
tried  to  get  away.  She  knows 
it,  too.  She  knows  who's  boss. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  17- YEAR- 
OLD  SON  OF  AN  ABUSIVE 
COUPLE 

My  parents  have  been  fighting 
ever  since  I  can  remember. 
They  used  to  have  some  happy 
times,  but  then  the  fighting 
would  always  start  again. 
When  I  was  a  kid,  I  used  to 
wish  the  happy  times  would 
last,  but  they  never  did.  After 
a  while  I  couldn't  decide  which 
was  worse,  the  fights  or  the 
so-called  good  times.  I  wanted 
to  throw  up  when  they  were 
nice  to  each  other.  How  could 
she  kiss  him  when  he'd  been 
bashing  her  the  day  before? 

I  hate  my  father.  He  is  the 
most  vicious  person  I've  ever 
met.  I'm  finally  taller  and 
stronger  than  he  is,  and  I'm 
not  afraid  of  him  anymore. 
All  the  time  I  was  growing  up. 


I  lived  for  the  day  I  would  be 
meaner  and  tougher  than  he 
was.  I  figured  maybe  I  could 
be  the  one  to  stop  him  from 
pushing  my  mother  around. 
The  day  came,  all  right.  One 
day  when  he  was  winding  up 
to  hit  her,  I  stepped  in  and 
decked  him  one.  Do  you  know 
what  she  did?  She  jumped  in 
between  us  and  said,  "Don't 
hurt  your  father." 

I  have  nothing  but  contempt 
for  my  mother.  I  can't  stand 
her  weakness.  For  20  years, 
she  has  stood  by  and  let  him 
get  away  with  murder.  The 
worst  time  was  when  he  beat 
her  so  bad  she  ended  up  in 
hospital.  The  police  wanted 
her  to  lay  charges.  She  did, 
but  the  next  day  she  dropped 
them.  She  went  back  to  him. 

My  father  hates  all  of  us,  but 
he  still  tries  to  control  us.  No 
matter  what  we  do,  we  can 
never  please  him.  What  really 
bugs  me  is  that  even  though  I 
hate  him,  I  still  keep  trying  to 
make  him  proud  of  me.  I  want 
to  punch  his  face  in,  and  I 
want  him  to  be  proud  of  me. 
It  doesn't  make  any  sense. 

I'm  never  going  to  get  married. 
If  my  father  is  vicious,  and  my 
mother  is  weak,  what  does 
that  make  me?  I've  got  to  be 
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pretty  rotten  if  I  came  from 
them.  I  went  to  a  doctor's 
office  to  see  if  I  could  get  a 
vasectomy.  I  figure  anyone 
with  my  genes  shouldn't  ever 
have  kids.  I'd  probably  beat 
them.  But  the  doctor  wouldn't 
do  it.  He  said  I  was  too  young 
to  make  that  decision. 

My  sister  got  out  when  she 

was  16.  She  married  a  guy 

seven  years  older  than  her, 

just  to  get  away.  I'm  living 

for  the  day  when  I  can  get 

away  too.  And  once  I  leave, 

I'm  never  coming  back.  Let 

my  father  kill  my  mother.  , 

She's  been  waiting  for  it  long 

enough.  I  plan  to  be  so  far 

away  that  I'll  never  even  hear 

about  it.  Maybe  I'll  change 

my  name  so  no  one  can  find 

out  what  a  rotten  family  I 

came  from. 
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LETTER  FROM  A  FRIEND 

I'm  really  concerned  about  a 
couple  we  know. 

When  we  first  met  them,  they 
seemed  nice  enough.  They 
were  very  traditional  -  he 
works  and  she  stays  home  - 
and  they  made  no  bones  about 
him  being  the  dominant  one. 
We  made  jokes  about  how  he 
runs  a  tight  ship  -  he  gives  her 
an  allowance  and  checks  the 
mileage  on  the  car,  and  heaven 
help  her  or  the  kids  if  they 
misbehave.  It's  not  how  I'd 
want  to  live,  but  it's  none  of 
my  business  if  they  want  to 
live  that  way.  They're  not  so 
different  from  a  lot  of  couples 
we  know. 

I  realized  there  was  more 
going  on  when  she  was  over 
for  coffee  one  day.  She 
started  to  cry  and  tell  me 


about  a  fight  they'd  had. 
Apparently  they'd  been  at  a 
barbecue  and  he  thought  she 
was  flirting  with  some  guy. 
When  they  got  home,  he 
accused  her  of  cheating  on  him 
and  during  the  argument  he 
hit  her.  Now  you  have  to  know 
this  woman  to  appreciate  how 
ridiculous  this  is.  She's  so 
timid  and  mousy  and  fearful, 
she  couldn't  flirt  if  her  life 
depended  on  it.  The  woman 
sat  at  my  kitchen  table  and 
cried  and  said  she  didn't  know 
what  to  do,  and  I  didn't  know 
what  to  say  to  her 

One  night  we  got  a  call  from 
one  of  their  kids.  The  dad  was 
on  the  rampage  and  the  little 
girl  was  scared.  My  husband 
went  over  and  physically  sepa- 
rated the  husband  and  wife, 
got  them  to  calm  down  and 
stayed  until  he  thought  it  was 
safe  for  him  to  leave. 

That's  happened  three  times 
now,  and  I'm  just  sick  about  it. 
I'm  glad  my  husband  is 
keeping  them  from  hurting 
each  other  too  much,  but  I'm 
not  keen  about  him  going  into 
the  situation.  He  could  get 
hurt. 

I  told  him  he  should  call  the 
police,  but  he  doesn't  want  to 
do  that.  It's  a  bit  awkward. 
My  husband  works  with  this 
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guy,  they're  in  the  same 
service  club,  and  we  see  each 
other  socially.  My  husband 
doesn't  approve  of  what's 
going  on,  but  he  says,  "How 
can  you  call  the  police  on  a 
friend?"  The  worst  part  is, 
the  husband  is  really  quite  a 
nice  guy  most  of  the  time. 

I've  told  the  woman  she  can 
come  to  our  house  any  time,  if 
she  needs  a  place  to  be  safe. 
I've  talked  to  her  about  getting 
a  part-time  job  or  something, 
so  she  wouldn't  be  so  depen- 
dent on  her  husband,  but  she 
says  her  husband  doesn't  want 
her  to  work  and  what  job 
could  she  get  anyway?  She's 
not  trained  for  anything. 

It's  an  awful  thing  to  say, 
but  I  think  she  should  leave 
him.  She  won't,  though,  at 
least  not  for  a  long  time.  He's 
nice  to  her  sometimes,  and 
that  makes  her  think  things 
will  change.  And  anyway, 
she's  too  down  on  herself  to 
believe  she  could  get  along 
without  him. 

I  wish  I  knew  how  to  help  her. 
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LETTER  FROM  A  DOCTOR 

I've  heard  people  criticize 
doctors  because  we  don't  "do 
more"  for  battered  women. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  it  is. 

When  a  woman  walks  into  my 
office  -  or  arrives  at  the  emer- 
gency entrance  of  the  hospital 
-  and  I  find  out  she's  been 
injured  by  her  husband,  it 
makes  me  wish  I  was  some- 
where else. 

You  know  why?  Because  I 
know  that  after  we  patch  her 
up,  she's  going  to  go  right 
back  into  the  same  situation. 
No  matter  what  I  say  or  do, 
women  keep  going  back  to 
men  who  abuse  them.  I  can 
patch  up  their  bodies,  but 
sometimes  it  almost  seems  like 
a  waste  of  time. 

I've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  at  some  level  these 


women  must  feel  like  they 
don't  deserve  any  better.  Their 
self-esteem  is  usually  so  low 
and  their  problems  so  deep- 
seated  that  I'm  not  sure  any 
M.D.  can  help  them.  In  a  way, 
it  almost  seems  like  the 
husband  and  wife  need  each 
other. 

If  the  husband  has  an  alcohol 
problem  and  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  that,  sometimes  we 
can  get  the  situation  turned 
around.  But  if  he  hits  her 
when  he's  sober,  I've  never  yet 
seen  a  case  where  we  could  get 
him  to  stop  the  violence.  Her 
only  way  out  is  to  leave,  but 
she  keeps  going  back. 

At  one  time,  people  expected 
doctors  to  heal  their  bodies.  In 
the  last  few  years,  it  seems 
we're  also  supposed  to  heal 
people's  lives.  I  wish  I  could. 
But  I  know  of  no  prescription 
and  no  surgical  procedure  that 
can  make  people  like  them- 
selves. 

Please  don't  misunderstand 
me.  It's  not  that  I  don't  care. 
If  I  didn't  care,  it  wouldn't 
bother  me  so  much.  I  would 
help  them  if  I  could.  The 
trouble  is,  I  don't  know  how. 
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LETTER  FROM  A  POLICEMAN 

When  we  get  the  call  about  a 
domestic  dispute,  we  think, 
"Here  we  go  again."  There's  a 
good  chance  that  no  matter 
what  we  do,  there's  no  way 
the  situation  is  going  to  have  a 
positive  outcome. 

We  usually  don't  get  all  the 
information  we'd  like  to  have. 
The  caller  is  usually  someone 
who  knows  there's  a  lot  of 
noise,  but  doesn't  know  exactly 
what's  going  on.  So  when  we 
walk  up  to  that  door,  we  don't 
know  if  there  is  just  shouting, 
or  physical  abuse,  or  if  there 
are  any  children  on  the 
premises,  or  if  there's  a 
weapon.  It  would  be  nice  to 
know  if  we're  dealing  with 
someone  just  released  from 
prison  or  a  mental  hospital,  or 
if  there's  a  history  of  violence. 
But  usually  we  don't  know. 


We  have  to  answer  the  call 
an3rway. 

We  go  in  twos.  But  it  doesn't 
matter  if  you  take  two  guys  or 
10  guys,  somebody  has  to  go 
through  that  door.  There  isn't 
one  of  us  that  isn't  a  little 
scared.  We  all  know  the  statis- 
tics about  how  many  policemen 
get  killed  during  domestic 
disputes. 

We  have  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst:  a  hostage-taking  with  a 
weapon.  We  have  to  get 
enough  adrenalin  going  so  we 
can  handle  that.  But  then  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  minor  inci- 
dent, we  might  over-react.  If 
we  do,  it's  because  we  have 
enough  adrenalin  pumped  up 
to  handle  a  major  crisis.  The 
adrenalin  doesn't  go  away  just 
because  the  situation  is  minor 

When  we  get  through  the  door, 
our  job  is  to  control  the  situa- 
tion: to  find  out  what's  going 
on,  and  to  make  sure  nobody 
gets  hurt.  We  can  count  on 
people  being  mad  because 
we're  there.  They  didn't  call 
us,  and  they  don't  want  us  to 
be  there.  Our  job  is  to  control 
the  situation,  but  they  don't 
want  us  to  control  it. 

The  first  thing  we  do  is  sepa- 
rate the  two  people,  get  them 
into  two  different  rooms,  and 
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let  them  sound  off.  And  that's 
where  we  might  run  into 
trouble.  Suppose  a  policeman 
had  a  fight  with  his  wife  that 
morning,  and  now  he's  listen- 
ing to  a  husband  complain. 
The  policeman  might  start  to 
identify  a  bit  with  the 
husband.  Or  maybe  the 
husband  turns  out  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  policeman. 
Pretty  embarrassing  for  both 
of  them.  Or  maybe  he  starts 
to  feel  a  bit  sorry  for  the  wife. 
Well,  as  soon  as  you  let  any 
emotion  affect  you,  you're  in 
trouble.  You  let  your  guard 
down  a  bit,  and  you  lose  some 
control.  That's  when  you 
might  get  killed. 

Once  we  get  things  cooled  out, 
we  have  to  decide  the  next 
move.  Once  in  a  while,  it's 
safe  to  leave  them  both  there. 
But  usually  one  of  them  has  to 
leave.  If  there  are  children 
present,  it  would  make  sense 
if  it  was  the  man  who  left,  so 
we  wouldn't  have  to  disrupt 
the  kids,  but  we  may  not  have 
enough  legal  grounds  to  put 
the  guy  in  a  cell  overnight  and 
we  can't  just  tell  him  to  leave 
because  he  might  come  back 
and  attack  her  again.  So 
usually  the  women  and  the 
kids  have  to  leave,  and  we 
take  them  someplace  safe. 


A  lot  of  people  don't  under- 
stand what  the  police  can  and 
can't  do,  and  what  our  authori- 
ty is.  We  are  bound  by  the 
Criminal  Code  which  says  that 
if  we  see  a  guy  assaulting  his 
wife  or  if  we  are  satisfied  that 
an  assault  has  occurred,  we 
can  either  arrest  the  guy  or 
serve  him  with  a  notice  to 
appear  in  Court.  What  we  do 
will  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances. Also  we  can  arrest 
him  without  a  warrant  if  we 
have  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  he  may  commit  an 
indictable  offence  such  as 
aggravated  assault  or  assault 
causing  bodily  harm.  But  even 
if  we  arrest  him,  we  can  very 
rarely  hold  him  in  jail.  We 
have  to  have  a  reason,  like  the 
need  to  preserve  evidence,  or 
establish  the  identity  of  the 
arrested  person.  Or  someone 
can  be  detained  if  a  judge  can 
be  convinced  that  the  offence 
would  have  been  continued  or 
repeated  if  the  guy  had  been 
left  there  or  that  he  wouldn't 
likely  appear  in  Court. 

The  wife  can  also  lay  charges, 
but  our  police  force  doesn't 
encourage  this  because  a  lot  of 
times  the  wife  will  drop  the 
charges  and  that  leaves  us 
with  nothing  to  go  on.  It's 
better  if  the  police  press 
charges. 
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After  the  incident  is  over, 
sometimes  we  wonder  "What 
for?"  We  stopped  them  from 
kiUing  each  other,  for  the 
moment,  but  he's  mad  at  us 
and  she's  mad  at  us  and 
they're  probably  going  to  get 
back  together  again  anyway. 
And  we're  left  with  our 
adrenalin  still  pumping. 

You  know  how  sometimes 
when  a  kid  is  frustrated,  he'll 
walk  down  the  alley  and  kick 
every  garbage  can?  Well, 
sometimes  we  almost  feel  like 
the  police  are  the  garbage  can. 


Other  times,  though,  I  think 
things  are  getting  better  More 
police  have  training  in  how  to 
handle  domestic  disputes,  and 
there  are  more  services  to 
back  us  up.  The  courts  are 
more  likely  to  prosecute.  In 
some  cases,  the  police  work 
with  community  groups  trying 
to  cut  down  the  number  of 
domestic  disputes. 

We're  getting  there. 
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LETTER  FROM  A  SHELTER 
WORKER 

We  pick  up  the  pieces.  We  see 
the  pain  on  a  daily  basis.  We 
know  the  implications  of 
battering  and  we  can't  under- 
stand why  others  don't  take  it 
seriously.  The  implications 
are  awesome.  We  know  the 
dynamics  of  wife  abuse.  We 
know  the  interventions  that 
have  worked  in  other  places 
and  we  wonder  why  there  is 
so  much  resistance  here. 

We  see  the  fear  of  the  women 
and  children  walking  into  the 
shelter,  not  knowing  what  to 
expect,  often  expecting  the 
worst,  feeling  ashamed  that  it 
has  come  to  this,  that  they 
need  the  help  of  a  shelter. 
They're  afraid  they  will  be 
judged  one  more  time,  afraid 
someone  will  ask,  "Why  did 
you  stay?"  or  "What  did  you 


do  to  cause  the  problem?" 

We  work  with  women  whose 
self-esteem  has  been  taken 
away  for  many  years,  through 
put-downs  and  name-calling 
and  being  told  they're  crazy. 
We  talk  to  the  children  who 
have  crawled  into  a  closet. 

We  offer  coffee.  We  get  the 
kids  comfortable.  We  start 
asking  open-ended  questions. 
We  know  they'll  have  trouble 
talking,  and  we  reflect  that 
back.  Quite  often  it's  the  first 
time  they've  shared  this  deeply 
hidden  secret.  They  learned 
when  they  shared  in  the  past 
not  to  share  anymore.  We  try 
to  let  them  stay  with  their  feel- 
ings, let  them  cry,  let  them 
stay  with  the  pain.  We  know 
they  may  distance  themselves 
from  it  in  a  few  days.  You 
see,  part  of  living  in  an 
abusive  situation  is  to  cut  off 
all  feeling.  Then  when  they  do 
start  to  share,  it's  hard. 

We  find  out  -  we  ask  -  what 
they  need.  Quite  often  it's 
safety.  There  are  security 
measures,  and  they  feel  safe 
here.  We  see  them  become 
more  comfortable  when  they 
realize  they're  safe,  they  will 
not  be  judged,  and  they're  not 
the  only  one. 

We  try  to  give  them  back 
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control  as  soon  as  possible. 
They've  been  controlled  by 
battering  so  long.  We  explain 
what  the  shelter  is  about,  what 
we  can  offer  We  help  them 
understand  abuse  -  they've 
lived  through  it  but  they  may 
not  understand  it  -  and  we 
listen  without  judging.  We  give 
them  information  about  their 
alternatives  -  legal,  financial, 
housing,  counselling.  We  help 
them  look  at  their  decisions  - 
whether  to  return,  whether  to 
go  independent,  whether  to 
leave  the  community.  The 
decisions  are  theirs  -  their  life, 
their  decisions. 

When  they  go  back  we  know 
they  have  to.  They  have  to  be 
sure  they've  done  all  they  can. 
If  they  have  to  come  back  to 
us  again,  it's  hard  for  them. 
We  try  to  let  them  know  we'll 
understand  -  it's  okay  to  come 
back. 

Our  centre  has  a  child  care 
worker  and  that  takes  some  of 
the  pressure  off  the  mothers. 
The  children  are  in  transition. 
We  have  babies  to  teenagers, 
and  they're  usually  confused 
when  they  arrive.  Many  chil- 
dren don't  know  what's 
happening.  We've  learned  the 
children  are  usually  afraid  - 
afraid  of  what  will  happen  to 
them,  afraid  of  being  in  a 


strange  place,  afraid  of  what 
Dad  will  do  when  he  finds 
they're  gone. 

We've  seen  two-year-olds  sob- 
bing, trying  to  be  quiet, 
because  they're  afraid  someone 
will  hit  them  if  they  cry;  we've 
seen  a  1 0-year-old  girl  with 
gonorrhea  she  got  from  her 
stepfather  The  stories  of 
physical  abuse  are  hard,  but 
sexual  abuse  is  even  harder  to 
take  because  we  know  the 
ramifications,  how  hard  it  will 
be  to  work  through.  Very 
often  the  mother  denies  or 
doesn't  know  the  children  have 
been  abused.  Sometimes  it's 
hard  not  to  be  angry  at  a 
society  that  doesn't  protect 
children. 

Children  have  been  told  they 
were  hit  because  they  were 
bad.  Then  they  interpret  Dad 
hitting  Mom  as  "She's  been 
bad  and  that's  why  Dad  hit 
her. "  When  they  find  out  we 
don't  hit  children  here  they're 
usually  surprised.  Of  course 
for  the  first  few  days  they 
have  to  test  it  out.  We  have  a 
lot  of  angry  children  here. 
They  test  their  mother,  too. 
Since  she  has  usually  not  been 
the  dominant  one,  they  wonder 
if  she  can  control  things. 

Many  of  our  rewards  come 
from  the  children.  Once  they 
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accept  the  safety  and  security 
-  maybe  their  first  in  a  long 
time  -  we  hope  they  will 
remember  this  place  where 
nobody  is  hit,  and  it  will  help. 
It's  hard  to  be  sad  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  because  of  the  chil- 
dren. There's  always  a  hug  or 
a  mess  or  a  mischief  going  on. 
The  children  help  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  normal  and  warm 
and  humorous. 

We  hold  public  education 
events,  and  there  are  always 
people  in  the  crowd  ready  to 
hate  the  man.  But  we  know 
he  learned  it  somewhere.  We 
weren't  there  as  a  society 
when  he  needed  to  learn  other 
ways.  Adults  may  see  the 
abusive  man  as  a  brute,  but 
his  children  don't.  They  want 
him  to  be  a  good  daddy. 

Our  centre  has  a  three-month 
follow-up  for  women,  and  a 
support  group  that  goes  for 
nine  weeks,  or  10,  or  14...  I 
wish  there  were  more  support 
groups  for  women,  but  we  also 
need  treatment  groups  to  help 
men  change  their  behavior. 
Without  them,  we'll  just  keep 
patching  up  the  women,  but 
the  problem  won't  go  away. 
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LETTER  PROM  A 
COUNSELLOR 

There  was  nothing  in  my 
formal  training  to  help  me 
work  with  abused  or  abusing 
persons.  When  I  started  as  a 
well-trained  but  inexperienced 
counsellor,  I  had  no  inkling  of 
how  to  recognize  the  signs  of 
violence,  or  what  treatment 
regimes  would  help  in  prevent- 
ing another  violent  episode. 

Despite  my  absence  of  back- 
ground, abusive  couples  were 
referred  to  me.  I  searched  the 
professional  literature  of  the 
time  and  found  almost  nothing 
to  help  me  be  more  effective  in 
dealing  with  abuse. 

My  background  and  my  biases 
led  me  to  deal  with  the  total 
family  system,  rather  than 
one  individual,  so  I  viewed 
abusive  relationships  as  a 


"couple"  problem  and  attempt- 
ed to  use  couple  counselling 
techniques  that  had  worked 
well  in  other  counselling  situa- 
tions. I  now  know  this 
approach  was  not  only  ineffec- 
tive, it  may  even  have  been 
dangerous  as  a  technique  for 
dealing  with  abuse. 

More  research  is  available 
now.  An  eminent  therapist 
who  works  with  abusers  was 
asked,  "Why  do  men  beat  their 
wives?"  His  answer:  "Because 
they  can." 

The  missing  piece  in  my 
conventional  "family  systems" 
approach  was  the  dynamics  of 
power.  Among  other  things, 
abusive  relationships  consti- 
tute an  imbalance  of  power. 
Interestingly,  it  is  often  easier 
for  abusers  to  acknowledge 
their  abusive  behavior  than  to 
acknowledge  the  abuse  of 
power.  But  we've  concluded 
that  abusers  will  keep  abusing 
as  long  as  they  can  get  away 
with  it. 

We  understand  more  now 
about  the  abused  partner.  At 
one  time  we  theorized  that  the 
personality  of  the  abused 
person  led  her  to  be  attracted 
to  a  potential  abuser.  We  also 
took  into  account  that  many 
abused  persons  were  subject  to 
social  pressures  to  keep  the 
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family  intact,  or  had  no 
money  and  therefore  could  not 
leave  an  abusive  situation. 
But  that  did  not  explain  why 
unmarried  women  stayed  with 
abusive  partners  or  why 
financially  well-off  women 
stayed.  There  had  to  be  some- 
thing else  going  on. 

Then  it  was  noticed  that 
women  who  had  suffered 
prolonged  abuse  from  their 
partner  had  characteristics  in 
common  with  victims  of 
hijackings,  kidnappings  or 
rape.  In  certain  circum- 
stances, victims  become 
"bonded"  or  develop  a  strong 
emotional  attachment  to  their 
captor  I  won't  bore  you  with 
the  theory  of  how  intermittent 
reinforcement  can  be  used  to 
control  behavior.  Suffice  it  to 
say  we  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  the  abused  person's 
common  characteristics  -  low 
self-esteem,  loyalty,  comph- 
ance,  guilt,  loss  of  identity, 
and  so  on  -  appear  to  be  the 
result,  rather  than  the  cause, 
of  prolonged  abuse. 

So  where  does  that  leave  us  as 
counsellors?  Well,  I'm  still 
committed  to  the  value  of  total 
family  therapy  -  but  not  when 
abuse  is  present.  Where  there 
is  abuse,  we  deal  with  the 
partners  separately. 


The  abuser  probably  needs  to 
be  separated  from  his  family  - 
by  legal  means  if  necessary  - 
to  help  him  understand  that 
neither  the  law  nor  his  family 
will  accept  violence.  He  also 
must  be  separated  from  them 
so  he  cannot  manipulate  or 
intimidate  other  family 
members.  He  needs  to  under- 
stand that  he  is  responsible 
and  accountable  for  his  own 
behavior  This  forced  separa- 
tion, combined  with  group 
therapy  where  he  learns  more 
acceptable  ways  to  express 
anger,  appear  to  be  more  effec- 
tive than  anything  else  we've 
tried. 

The  abused  partner  needs 
emotional  support,  such  as 
self-help  groups  for  those  who 
have  been  abused,  to  help  her 
understand  she  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  her  partner's  behavior, 
and  to  rebuild  her  self-image. 
She  needs  help  if  she  is  to 
maintain  the  strength  and 
resolve  not  to  accept  more 
violence,  and  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  other  strategies  to 
hook  her  guilt,  fear  or  unreal- 
istic optimism. 

The  children  often  do  not  need 
counselling  so  much  as 
someone  to  help  them  express 
their  feelings.  Play  therapy 
and  other  techniques  are 
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useful  in  this  regard. 
Children  may  need  help  to 
understand  they  neither  cause 
nor  deserve  the  violence. 
They  may  need  help  to  learn 
non-violent  methods  of  behav- 
ior for  themselves.  And  they 
need  some  plain  old-fashioned 
stability,  affection  and  kind- 
ness. 


LETTER  FROM  A  LAWYER 

I  look  at  family  violence  from 
two  perspectives,  professional 
and  personal. 

From  a  professional  perspec- 
tive, I  find  it  difficult  to  deal 
with  the  issues  surrounding 
family  violence.  The  legal 
system  often  does  not  treat 
wife  abuse  as  the  serious  issue 
it  is.  When  a  husband  assaults 
his  wife,  the  attitude  is  some- 
times, "Oh  Dick  and  Jane  are 
at  it  again."  In  theory,  there 
are  mechanisms  to  protect  the 
wife  -  restraining  orders  and 
court  sentences.  But  often  the 
judge  seems  to  feel  that  appear- 
ing in  court  is  enough  deterrent 
to  a  violent  husband,  and  so 
wrist-slapping  is  all  that 
happens.  The  woman  is  humil- 
iated -  and  still  in  danger  of 
being  beaten  again.  If  the 
same  man  assaulted  a  stranger, 
he'd  go  to  jail.  I  wish  the  legal 
system  would  take  wife  assault 
seriously. 


From  a  personal  perspective, 
I've  almost  outgrown  being 
angry  and  judgemental.  I  don't 
ask  anymore  why  the  woman  is 
leaving  -  or  not  leaving.  I  give 
legal  advice,  but  the  client 
makes  the  decisions.  I've 
learned  to  let  the  client  come 
and  go  as  often  as  necessary. 
If  it's  15  times,  I'll  be  there. 
I  just  wish  women  could  main- 
tain the  self-  esteem  they  were 
born  with.  They  have  to 
believe  they  don't  deserve 
abuse  before  they  will  allow 
themselves  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

I'm  a  specialist  in  matrimonial 
law,  and  I  prefer  this  type  of 
practice.  A  lot  of  lawyers 
don't,  because  the  emotion 
bothers  them.  If  you're  going 
to  be  a  committed  matrimonial 
lawyer,  you  have  to  take  a 
holistic  approach  and  not  worry 
about  who's  going  to  get  the 
refrigerator  A  big  part  of 
being  a  matrimonial  lawyer  is 
to  take  a  counselling  approach, 
to  shield  clients  from  superflu- 
ous nonsense  and  give  them  the 
information  they  need  to  make 
decisions. 

I  wish  the  legal  profession  could 
work  together  on  the  problems 
of  family  violence.  As  long  as 
we  just  keep  blaming  each 
other,  nothing  will  be  gained. 
Ultimately  we  are  each  respon- 
sible. 
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C.  WHAT  TO  DO  INOW 

If  you  are  in  an  abusive  rela- 
tionship, we  liope  reading  tliis 
booklet  has  helped  you  to 
better  understand  what  is 
happening  to  you.  We  hope 
that  increased  understanding 
will  help  to  empower  you  so 
that  you  will  feel  more  able  to 
make  decisions  about  your  life 
and  what  is  best  for  you. 

If  you  know  someone  in 
an  abusive  relationship,  we 
hope  that  you  now  have  a 
better  understanding  of  your 
friend's  or  relative's  situa- 
tion. 

If  you  want  to  initiate 
some  action  in  your  commu- 
nity to  help  abused  women 
and  their  families,  please 
read  the  second  booklet  in 
this  series.  Breaking  the 
Fattern:  How  Alberta 
Communities  Can  Help. 


If  you  need  more  information 
about  resources  for  helping 
abused  women  or  what  kind  of 
help  is  available  for  communi- 
ties wanting  to  address  the 
problem,  please  read.  Breaking 
the  Fattern:  Resource  Booklet. 

The  above  booklets  are  avail- 
able, free  of  charge,  from  the 
Office  for  the  Prevention  of 
Family  Violence.  (See  inside 
front  cover  for  address.) 
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